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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Geschichte des Idealismus. Von Otto Willmann, Dr. phil., 
Professor der Philosophic und Padagogik an der deutschen 
Universitat in Prag. In drei Banden. Erster Band. Vor- 
geschichte und Geschichte des antiken Idealismus. Braunschweig. 
Druck und Verlag von Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1894. — 
pp. xiv, 696. 

It is noteworthy that the development of Idealism has so long 
awaited an historian. Pantheism, Skepticism, Materialism, and other 
particular directions of thought have all received more or less detailed 
treatment, but Idealism has been left a lacuna. This gap Willmann 
proposes to fill with three volumes, the first of which contains the 
history of ancient Idealism, with a preliminary account of its genesis. 
This preliminary account {Vorgeschickte) of the sources of Greek 
Idealism includes a discussion of religious traditions as the starting 
point of ancient philosophy, more particularly of the teachings of the 
Mysteries, of the doctrines of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the 
Magi, and the Hebrews. Then follows the treatment in extenso of 
theology as the foundation of philosophy in general, and of Idealism 
in particular. This occupies a third of the volume, after which the 
subject proper is taken up in a chapter entitled " Pre-Platonic Ideal- 
ism," wherein most of the author's attention is absorbed by the specu- 
lations of Pythagoras, with a hurried mention of the Nominalism of 
the Sophists and the Realism of Socrates. The remaining half of 
the volume treats at about equal length of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. The second volume is to describe the 
development of Christian Idealism down to the culmination of Scho- 
lasticism in Thomas of Aquino. Volume III is to treat of the history 
of modern Idealism, with some reference to its relation to science 
and to society. In this way Willmann has mapped out a large and 
difficult field of work, for the satisfactory accomplishment of which 
not only immense erudition is required but also a rare sympathy of 
spirit. Materialism has found a skilful historian, but the subject of 
Materialism, from the fact that it is much more exactly defined than 
Idealism, is much more easily handled. It is nearly thirty years 
since the first edition (1866) of Lange's book came out, and we now 
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get the first instalment of a work which is meant to do for Idealism 
what Lange did for its speculative counterpart. Laas some fifteen 
years ago brought out his two volumes on Idealism and Positivism, 
in which the history of the subject, however, is only incidentally 
treated. His theme is really Platonism and Sensualism, and the 
former term is used in such a broad and indefinite sense as to 
include Aristotle, Kant, and Leibnitz. The materials for his work 
are drawn mostly from the Theaetetus, and his epistemological study, 
written with a Protagorean bias, is both incomplete and partisan. 
He is, in his manner of treating the subject, more systematic and 
critical and less historical than our author. 

Willmann leaves us very much in doubt as to what he under- 
stands by the term Idealism ; he nowhere gives us any definition 
of it, or indicates with what limitations of time, country, or 
thought he is to give us the history of the subject. He points 
out that the word itself became current only with and after Kant, 
but that, if we are to go back to where one finds ideas specula- 
tively treated of, we must move backwards in history as far as 
Plato, who gave the word its impress as a technical term. But 
Pythagoras, in positing number as principle for the order of things 
in the objective world and for the certainty of knowledge, was 
the philosophical progenitor of Plato. With Pythagoras and Plato, 
therefore, Willmann says, one is to find the starting point for the 
history of Idealism. The grounds for this, one must admit, are 
pretty indefinite. The idealistic aspects of the Heraclitean and 
Eleatic systems find no adequate mention, while the author feels 
the necessity of going beyond the boundaries of Greece for the 
genetic influences that begat Platonism and Pythagoreanism. He 
joins the ranks of Ficinus, Cudworth, Roth, Gladisch, Deussen, 
and others, who are unable to regard Greek philosophy as autoch- 
thonous, but discover in oriental doctrines the historical source out 
of which flow the chief streams of Greek speculation. In fact, he 
seems ready to accept even the extreme statements of Clemens of 
Alexandria as to foreign influences in Greek thought, and, assuming 
as he does a continuity of thought from the most remote times, he is 
forced to find some inter-connection between Hellenic and Oriental 
ideas. There is, perhaps, an over-ready disposition on the author's 
part to see resemblances between these two sets of ideas, and to 
argue from this resemblance to their historical interdependence, 
though the present reviewer, it must be said, is persuaded that this 
interdependence has been underestimated by Zeller and his adherents. 
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It is doubtless true that such influence as was exerted from the out- 
side on Greek philosophy came, in the main, through religious 
channels. This is not improbable in the instance of Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras, and Empedocles ; and through these, as well as perhaps 
directly, Plato was influenced, though we are not able to accept the 
rather undiscriminating account of the extent and nature of this 
influence as given by Willmann. When he cites, in evidence of his 
position, the testimony of Porphyry ( Vit. Pythag. 6) that Pythagoras 
got his geometry from the Egyptians, his number-lore from the Phoeni- 
cians, his religion and various rules for the conduct of life from the 
Magi; and when he apparently accepts as sound historical data the 
above statements from Porphyry's biographical romance, discredit is 
at once thrown on the critical nature of the work. Further, he cites 
(p. 73) the exceedingly doubtful dialogue Alcib. I (as if unquestioned) 
in support of Plato's acquaintance with the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
which citation would appear to favor the author's position that Plato's 
knowledge of the teaching of the resurrection (Polit. 269 ; Rep. 614) 
is derived from the same source. Again, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Plato (Phihb. 16), in speaking of the divine origin of the 
doctrine of the ' one and the many,' and of the ' limiting ' and ' un- 
limited,' has reference to any other source than the Eleatics and 
the Pythagoreans ; Willmann, however, interprets this passage as 
referring to some pre-historic origin, and of a piece with this 
are all his interpretations of supposed historical allusions in the 
dialogues, Plato being taken au skrieux in such matters as Aristotle 
would be. This indicates the general method of Willmann in 
dealing with questions of an historical nature, and examples of his 
uncritical procedure might be indefinitely multiplied from the first 
half of the volume. When he has occasion to mention Sensualism 
or Materialism, it is not easy for him to speak in a non-partisan spirit. 
The followers of Protagoras (p. 73), e.g., are said to have been in 
possession of the secret writings of Zoroaster ; from which, however, 
the author asserts, they derived no wisdom; and Democritus we are 
told (pp. 264, 338, 339, 345) derived the doctrine of atoms from the 
Pythagoreans (with reference, presumably, to the principle of empty 
space and to the mathematical conceptions which underlie his 
system) only to distort it, while his philosophical studies in general 
ended only in fruitless polymathy, because they lacked the necessary 
religious and moral elements. These two points, viz., the uncritical 
examination of historical data, and the strong partisan cast of the 
author's exposition, indicate the two fundamental defects in the 
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work. Instead of an unbiased and objective statement of facts, 
cautiously estimated and recorded without reserve by the exact 
historian, we have the report (elaborate and learned enough) of an 
apologist and propagandist. 

Willmann's discussion of Plato includes the three sources mentioned 
by Aristotle {Met. I. 6), viz., Heraclitean-mystic, Socratic, and Pytha- 
gorean ; also certain Oriental elements, more particularly Zoroastri- 
anism, the doctrines of the Magi, and those of the Jews. He believes 
Plato to have been acquainted with the Old Testament and to have 
derived from it, amongst other ideas, his conception of the several 
periods in the history of man. The kingdom of Kronos, which is 
the first period, and reappears as the last, corresponds, as he supposes, 
to Paradise and the kingdom of the Messiah, while the Platonic 
present age corresponds to the period of the Law ; and he quotes 
with approval Augustine's statement that in the Bible and Plato we 
have the same account of creation. The author shows a greater 
aptitude in discovering resemblances than in discerning differences. 
As for the Platonic theology, on which the writer gives us an excellent 
and suggestive chapter, it is one of the most fundamental and 
interesting aspects of the Platonic system. The chief Greek Idealist 
was unquestionably the greatest theologian of the Hellenic world, and 
his influence in the development of the religious ideas of Origen, 
Augustine, and the whole Christian Church is well known. The 
source of all our knowledge of divine things is, in the philosophy of 
Plato, mystical intuition and sacred tradition. The mystical intuition 
is at once the living and the knowing of the highest truth. This 
is, however, not the only source of our knowledge of the divine. 
We have also the sacred tradition of a revelation made to early 
generations, that the divine unity is above all the cosmical elements, 
that spirit rules over the universe, and that God holds in his hand 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all that is (Legg. 716). 
Willmann holds the disputed view that the dialogues teach the 
doctrine of the personality of the Creator, and that God is identical 
with the idea of the Good (to ayaOov) or the One (to «/). The 
function of the ideas is to serve as connecting link between God and 
the finite world ; they mediate between Him and the finite world 
as laws, types, norms, and forces. The ideas give to things their 
existence and to notions their validity ; through participation in 
them, things are real and notions true ; in this way the content of 
being and of thought coincide. As to how Plato may have conceived 
of this participation, Willmann advances no theory. These are the 
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fundamental positions in the Platonic theology and doctrine of ideas, 
and are appreciatively and lucidly handled by the author. The 
Platonic theology gives the key to the Aristotelian. Corresponding 
to the Platonic h> and ayaOov is the Aristotelian j/oBs, which like the 
former is the highest good, and corresponding to the world of ideas 
is 'the world of immanent ends. Herein Willmann is not reviving 
the attempt, which dates from the time of the Neoplatonists, to 
reconcile the Aristotelian and Platonic systems, but makes some 
very suggestive comparisons between the two, without losing sight 
of their fundamental differences. The author gives an interesting 
exposition of the idealistic movements in the Hellenistic-Roman 
period, and treats with special insight the Mysticism of the Neo- 
platonists, for dealing with which he is well equipped by a certain 
bias of temperament. He evidently regards the things which lie 
furthest from the reason, but nearest to the heart, as after all the 
most important for us, in which belief no one will quarrel with him. 

Apart from certain sins of omission and commission, such as the 
scant mention of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and the belaboring of 
Democritus and the Epicureans, who have really no place at all in a 
volume with this title, the work is a monument of extensive historical 
and philosophical learning. Although it will probably not be the 
definitive work on the history of Idealism, it will place Willmann's 
successor in this important and laborious enterprise under an immense 
obligation for a rich collection of materials and sources. One cannot 
but feel, however, that much of the material had better have remained 
unused, and that the compass of the book has been unnecessarily 
increased by incorporating a great deal that is beside the issue. 

W. A. Hammond. 

The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Ethics, Columbia College. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1895. — pp. vii, 470. 

This volume represents another attempt to supply the needed 
Introduction to Ethics for the use of English-speaking students. 
The author is, in several respects, well fitted to write such a book. 
He is conservative without being bigoted, appreciates the need of 
careful and original analysis in the case of controverted questions, 
and writes with every evidence of candor and good temper. 

It must be confessed, however, that the result is, in many ways, a 
disappointment. In the first place, the method of analysis, so help- 
ful when judiciously employed, is used greatly to excess. Distinction 



